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Yon  can  fool  all  the  people  some 
of  the  time  and  Home  of  the  people 
nil  the  time,  font  yon  cnn't  fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time! 

ABRAHAM  I-lXCOt.IV. 


"The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer/'  after  trying  for 
some  time  to  answer  Inquirers  regarding  the  occa- 
sion of  Abraham  Lincoln's  use  of  the  words,  "You 
can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time  and  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  not  all  the  people 
all  the  time,"  gives  it  up.   Colonel  Hay  was  ap- 
pealed to.  but  that  biographer  of  President  Lin- 
coln had  to  acknowledge  he  never  encountered  the 
sentence   when    making    minute    Investigation  of 
Lincoln's  speeches,  papers,    letters    and  recorded 
sayings.      An   Ohio  Congressman   who  had  been 
asked  the  question  referred  the  inquirer  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,   where,   if  anywhere,   the  in- 
formation could  be  obtained.      "The  Washington 
Post"  reports  the  result.   Assistant  Librarian  Spof- 
ford  made  a  written  reply,  in  which  he  says  the 
sentence  does  not  occur  in  any  of  Lincoln's  writ- 
ings adding  that  Mr.  Nicolay,  Lincoln's  secretary 
and  associate  of  Colonel  John  Hay  in  writing  the 
elaborate  biography  of  Lincoln,  told  Spoffoid  the 
alleged  Lincoln  saying   was    spurious.  Librarian 
SpofTord  says'  the  real  author  of  the  popular  sen- 
tence was  Phlneas  T.  Barnum,  the  famous  show- 
man, who  "fooled  the  people"  more  successfully 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 
"I  am  afraid  you  are  one  of  those  people  who 

10"NodtTtnair"  Answered  the  luxurious  youth.  "My 
great  grear-grand father  worked  hard  and  inverted 
YA%  mfney  and  we  are  quite  pleased  with  him  for 
doW  bo."— (Washington  Star. 


Speculating  on  Lincoln's 
"Fooling  the  People" 

By  the  Late  William  E.  Curtis, 

In  the  Washington  Star,  May  8th,  1905 


•T 


HE  inquiry  made  several 
times  whether  anybody  knew 
the  time  and  place  that 
Pi-^hiPH''    Lincoln  utteiwl 


the  famous  epigTam  so  Often  attri- 
buted  to  him— "It  is  true  that  you 
can  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time';  but  yon  cannot 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time"— has  brought  out  some  in- 
teresting information. 

Miss  Helen  Nieolay,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  G.  Nicolay.  President 
Lincoln's  private  secretary  and 
biographer,  says  that  her  father, 
when  questioned,  as  lie  was  fre- 
quently, told  all  inquirers  that  he 
did  not  believe  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the 
author  of  the  epigram— at  least, 
that  he  never  heard  it  quoted  or 
attributed  to  him  .while  he  was 
alive.  Mr.  Kicolay  was  convinced 
that  P.  T.  Barnum  was  the  author. 

A.  R.  Spofford  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  ■  who  is  the  highest  au- 
thority on  all  such  subjects,  says: 
"The  passage  quoted  about  'fooling 
the  people'  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  authentic  writings  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  his  biographers  be- 
lieve it  to  be  spurious." 

James  T.  Smith,  who  held  a  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the.  executive  de- 
partments in  Washington  ever 
since  the  civil  war,  says  that  the 
late  Justice  Cartter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Oct 
lumbia  told  him  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  the  remark  at  the  White 
House  to  a  delegation  of  citizens 
from  Ohio,  who  were  being  intro- 
duced by  him  (Cartter)  when  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation  was  the 
arguments  used  by  the  advocates 
of  peace  in  the  north  in  favor  of 
stopping  the  war. 

E.  P.  Swotting  of  Algoma,  Iowa, 
says:  ''The  remark  appears  on  page 
184  of  a  book  entitled  'Lincoln's 
Yarns  and  Stories,'  published  by 
Henry  Neil  in  1901.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  caller  at  the  WJjjte 
House  Mr.  Lincoln  is  alleged  to 
have  said:  If  you  once  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  your  fellow  citizens 
you  can  never  regain  their  respect 
and  esteem.  It  is  true  that  you 
can  fool  all  of  the  people,  etc' " 

Judge  George  W.  Burnell  of  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  calls  attention  to  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Wis- 
consin Commandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  in  189l)  by  Col.  E.  A.  Calkins, 
a  veteran  Chicago  editor,  winch 
may  be  found  in  Vol.  lit,  page  10, 
of  "War  Papers,"  Wisconsin  Com.. 
O.  L.  L.  It  is  entitled  "Humor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  in  it  Col. 
Calkins  states  that  Lincoln  was 
not  the  author  of  the  famous 
phrase,  but  that  it  appears  in  one 
^  P.  T.  Barnum's  speeches. 


Not  in  Barnum's* Writings  ] 
There  are  several  volumes  con- 
taining autobiographies,  speeches, 
maxima  and  other  acts  and  utter- 
ances  of   Mr.   Barnum,   but  the 
phrase  in  question  does  not  ap-  \ 
pear  in  any  of  them.-   There  are  ; 
many  other  epigrams,  maxims- and  j 
bits  of  philosophy  developed  from  j 
his  extraordinary  experiences  and  I 
keen  knowledge  of  human  nature.  1 
Mr.  Barnum  was  fond  of  making  j 
sententious   remarks,    and   it  is 
singular  that  he  did  not  include 
that  epigram  among  the  rest  of 
his  sayings,  if  he. was  really  its 
author.    Indeed,  file  fact  that  it 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  his  books 
is  convincing  evidence  against  the 
theory  of  Colonel  Calkins. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  at  Bellevue,  Ohio,  quotes  T. 

H.  Hirst  of  that  city  as  saying  that 
:  he   heard   Mr.   Lincoln   use  the 

words,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time  and  all  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  but 
you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,"  in  a  speech.  Mr. 
Hirst  says: 

"In  1858  I  was  a  resident  at  At- 
lanta, 111.,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Bloomington.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke 
in  Harvey  Turner's  grove  at  At- 
lanta on  July  4,  1858,  and  used 
the  words  referred  to  the  same 
day. 

"Sylvester  Strong,  now  buried  in 
Atlanta,  111.,  gave  Lincoln  a  cane 
winch  he  (Strong)  had  cut  at  the 
(Tippecanoe   battle   ground.  The 
j  cane  contained  enough  knots  to 
|  spell  Lincoln's  name.  In  each  knot 
was  inserted  a  silver  letter.  The 
cane  was  sold  several  month'  ago 

j  for  $280,  I  think.   Sylvester  Strong 
I  of  Atlanta  was  Lincoln's  most  inti- 
'  mate  friend.    The  same  day  Lin- 
coln gave  me  a  50-cent  piece,  coin- 
ed in  1858,  which  I  still  have  in 
my  possession." 

Mr.  Morgan's  Recollections 
Richard  P.  Morgan,  a  well-known 
civil    engineer    of    Dwight,  111., 
whose  reputation  is  familiar  to 
many  public  men  throughout  the 
country,  says  that  he  also  heard 
Mr,  Lincoln  use  the  same  expres- 
sion in  a  speech  and  confirms  the 
'recollection  of  the  late  Judge  Law- 
'  rence  -  WeJ.don  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  that  he  used  it  not  only 
once,  but  frequently,  in  his  politi- 
cal addi  esses.    Mr.  Morgan  gives 
me  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  his  relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  Bloomington  in  1853,  when  ho 
was  division  engineer  building  the 
Chicago    and    Alton  raiiroad. 
Bloomington  was  then  a  village  of 

I,  200  people,  crowded  with  emi- 
grants, land  buyers,  railway  con- 
tractors and  laborers. 

"Being  somewhat  permanently 
located."  he  says,  "I  was  fortunate 


uu>  in M  how  oi  m>  uoa.rcung 
house,  to  which  circumstance  I  am 
indebted  for  niy  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Lincoln."  On  a  hot  afternoon, 
I  think  in  the  autumn  season,  I 
was  seated  in  my  room  with  the 
door  partly  open  to  the  main  hall. 
I  very  readily  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing conversation:  » 

"Indeed,  Mrs.  Hawks,  if  you  can- 
not accommodate  me  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  what  I  shall  do.  I 
am  here  for  this  term  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  and  have  tried  every- 
where to  find  accommodations,  but 
so  far  have  failed,  and  I  see  no 
probability  of  success  unless  you 
can  care  for  me." 

"Mrs.  Hawks  replied:  'Mr.  Lin- 
coln, I  nTjuld  like  very  much  to 
give  you  a  room  and  board  while 
you  are  in  the  city,  but  I  have  no 
room  or  oven  a  bed  to  offer  you, 
but  if  it  will  help  you  any  to  come 
here  for  your  meals  I  will  do  the 
best  1  can  for  you.' 

"*Well,:  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'you  are 
very  kind,  but  1  have  nowhere  to 
lay  my  head.' 

Acquaintance  With  Lincoln 

"Those  being,  early  days  of  west- 
ern life,  of  which  I  had  seen  some- 
thing, I  stepped  to  the  hall  door 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  tall 
man  of  destiny.    1   said  to  Mrs. 
Hawks,  Ms  this  gentleman  a  friend 
of  yours?'  To  winch  she  replied  by 
introducing  him  as  'Mr.  Lincoln  of 
Spr'ingliela,  a  lawyer  who  is  prac- 
ticing in  the  circuit  court  of  Mc- 
Lean county.    He  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  1  am  very  sorry  indeed 
that  I  am  unable  to  accommodate 
him.'  After  looking  at  Mr.  Lincoln 
a  moment  and  he  at  me,  with  a 
lather  inquiring  expression,  I  said, 
■.Mrs.  Hawks,  if  you  will  put  a  bed 
in  my  room,  winch  is  too  large  for 
one  person  in  these  crowded  tiinesx 
L  -would  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Lin- 
coln room  with  me  during  his-stay 
in  the  city.'   As  I  finished  this  re-  ; 
mark  Lincoln  threw  back  his  head  j 
a  little,  anil  with  it  the  long,  black  j 
hair  that  came  over  his  forehead,  j 
and  said,  'Now,  that  is  Avhat  I  call  j 
clever.'   I  thus  became  the  room-  I 
mate  of  the  greatest  man  since  j 
Washington,  the  peer  of  any  man  j 
in   love   of   liberty,   justice  and 
mercy,  and  I  wish  to  record  here 
that  "during  the  time  of  his  stay, 
several  weeks,  I  learned  from  him 
many  things  which  have  been-  of 
priceless  value  to  me. 

"Although  his  time  was  very 
much  enjiossed  by  court  proceed- 
ings, he  seemed  to  strive,  although 
I  was  twenty  years  his  junior,  to 
make  his  companionship  interest- 
ing and  serviceable  to  me.  I  was 
told  by  him  of  many  things  and 
stories  of  the  earlier  settlers  in 
Illinois  and  also  he  recited  selec- 
tions of  poetry,  one  of  them  being 
the  poem,  'Why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal  be  proud,'  etc.,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  more  so,  I  think, 
than  he  would  have  been  had  he 
been  its  author." 

Other  Reminiscences 

"On  the  adjournment  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to 
Springfield,  aftei  which  I  only  met 
him  incidentally  when  visiting 
Springfield,  until  the  following  au- 
tumn, when  I  became  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  and  Missis- 
sippi railway,  soon  after,  which  I 


otit  as  thr  'mil  candidate.'  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  tho  chairman 
of  the  Livingston  county  delega- 
tion to  that  convention,  and  re- 
call the  patriotic  manifestations 
on  that  occasion  with  great  vivid- 
ness, Mr.  Lincoln  being  present." 


Where  Dors  Federal  Council 

Of  Churches  Get  Authority? 

The  pastor  of  a  New  England 
Presbyterian  church  writes: 

"The  editorial  paragraph  headed 
'There's  Need  for  More  Democracy 
H(>re!'  in  your  issue  of  March  10th, 
is  as  true  as  it  is  timely  and  perti- 
nent. The  Presbytery  of  which  I 
ari  a  member,  presented  a  unani- 
mous overture  or  petition  to  the 
General    Assembly   of  the  Presfoy- 


engaged  the  services  of  Ml.  Lin- 
coln as  attorney  and  counselor  lot 
the  company,  and  thereafter  had 
frequent  business  intercourse  with 
him.  At  the  time  of  my  appoint- 
ment as'  superintendent  Hamilton 
Spencer  came  to  Blooinington  as 
the  acting  vice  president  of  the 
company,  and  my  remembrance  is 
that,  having  recited  to  him  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  was 
directed  bv  Mr.  Spencer  to  engage 
his  services,  ft  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  speak  of  his  then 
acknowledged  ability  at  the  bar. 
but  to  illustrate  his  touch  of  hu- 
mor and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, wh'ch  was  ever  pi'C??Pt  V 

him,  t  quote  a  letter  which  1  re-'  teHan  church,  in  Pes  Moines,  last 
COived  from, him  inclosing  an  ex-  spring,  praying  that  our  demonina- 
pired  annual  pass  for  1855  and  re-  tion  might  withdraw  from  affiliation 
questing  its  renewal.  Which  was  with  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
due  to  him  as  counsel  for  the  com-  of  Christ  in  America,  on  the  ground 
_„nv.  (hat  the  council's  oft-reiterated  claim 

Pan>-  to   represent    30,000,000  Protestant 

"'Springfield,  February  lo,  loon-  Christians  in  such  questions  as  the 
R.  P.  Morgan,  ESQ.:— Says  Tom  to  mandate  for  Armenia.  Leagrue  of  Na- 
John  "Here's  your  Old  rotten  tions  and  various  labor  problems  is 
Wheelbarrow  I've  broke  it  USin'  I  absolutely  and  preposterously  false; 
on  it     I  wish  von  would  mend  it,  land  that   in   fact  the  council  does 

Wei  shall  want  to  borrow  it  tlrislnot  k?°*'>  *nd  has  110  ",eans  of  d,s" 
»,     ,   1 .  a  covering,  the  views  and  opinion  of 

afternoon.  Acting  01^  tins  as  a  thp  membera  of  our  churches  upon 
precedent,  I  say,  Here  s  your  o  r  these  matters.  Our  churches  are 
'(•balked  hat,'  1  wish  you  WOUld  constantly  bombarded  with  appeals 
take  it  and  send  me  a  new  one.  from  the  council  to  prepare  and  pre- 
'case  T  shall  want  to  use  it  the  1st  .sent  to  government  officials  and  to 
of  March  "  Yours  truly,  A.  Lin-  ou  r  members  of  Congress  signed  peti- 
,    ,      ''  "  ,        tions  in  favor  of  this,  that  or  the 

C°«l'have  always  understood  that;0"-1"  scheme  of  internationalism." 
this  letter  was  written  to  me  more" 
as   an   acquaintance   and  friend 
than  in  my  official  capacity.  The 
expression  'chalked  hat'  was  at; 
that  era,  in  iailroading  at  least, 
quite  generally  used  in  connection 
with  persons  who  were  fortunate 
I  enough  to  possess  annual  passes, 
and  when  they  were  called  upon 
!  by   the    conductors   the  holders 
1  would  say,  T  have  a  chalked  hat, 
or,  in  brief,  'I  chalk.' 

Heard  the  Famous  Program 
i    "ft  was  in  the  summer  of  the; 
year  that  I  received  this  letter,! 
1856,  that  I  stood  next  to  Mr.  Lin-, 
coin  and  heard  him  say:  'You  can  ; 
fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  j 
time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all 
of  the  peorle  all  of  the  time.'  He 
was  addressing  an  assemblage  of 
pljiout  three  or  four  hundred  peo- 
ple from  the  raised  platform  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Pike  House  in 
Blooinington,  111.,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  The  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
and  reviewing  the  arguments  of 
Douglas  in  support  of  it.   His  ap- 
plication of  his  epigram  was  so  apt 
and  forcible  thnt  I  have  never  for- 
gotten it,  and  T  believe,  that.,  no- 
verbal  modification  of  it  would  be 
accurate.   In  his  final  peroration 
off  that  address,  referring  again  to 
file  arguments  favoring  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act,  he  said,  with 
wonderful  energv  and  earnestness 
'Siirelv,   surely    my   friends,  you 
cannot  be  deceived  by  such  sophis- 

3  'The  fact  that  my  friend.  Judge 
Lawrence  Weldon  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  recalls  in  substance  thai- 
Lincoln  made  use  of  his  epigram  . 
irt  1858.  about  the  time  of  Lincoln  s. 
joint  debate  with  Douglas,  said 
Mr  Moigan,  "indicates  clearly  to 
my  mind  that  it  was  made  appli- 
cable in  other  speeches  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln Judge  Weldon  was  chairman 
of  the  Do  Witt  county  delegation 
to  the  republican  state  convention 
held  at  Decatur.  111.,  May  j)  and 


Cannot  Find  Lincoln  Said  It. 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer:  Within  the 
last  few  days  several  inquiries  by  letter 
and  telephone  have  been  received  at 
this  office  as  to  the  speech  or  writing  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  which  he  used 
these  famous  wrods: 

"You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of 
the  time  and  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time,  but  not  all  the  people  all  the 
time."  /  T /7 

It  was  with  regret  and  some  surprise 
it  was  found  the  answer  had  to  be  that 
careful  .search  failed  to  find  it  any- 
where, with  belter  authority  than  "as 
Lincoln  said,"  but  where  or  when  he 
said  it  was  left  a  mystery.  It  seems 
the  inquiry  was  wide-spread,  and  in 
every  case  proved  futile.  Col.  Hay  was 
appealed  to,  but  that  biographer  of 
President  Lincoln  had  to  acknowledge 
he  never  encountered  the  sentence  .when 
making  minute  investigation  of  Lin- 
coln's speeches,  papers,  letters  and  re- 
corded sayings.  An  Ohio  congressman 
who  had  been  asked  the  question,  re- 
ferred the  inquiry  to  the  library  of 
congress,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  in- 
formation could  be  obtained. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  the  re- 
sult. Assistant  Librarian  Spofford  made 
a  written  reply,  in  which  he  says  the 
sentence  does  not  occur  in  any  of  Lin- 
coln's writings,  adding  that  Mr.  Nico- 
lay,  Lincoln's  secretary  and  associate  of 
Col.  John  Hay  in  writing  the  elaborate 
biography  of  Lincoln,  told  Spofford  the 
alleged  Lincoln  saying  was  spurious. 
Librarian  Spofford  says  the  real  author 
of  the  poular  sentence  was  Phirreas  T. 
Barnum,  the  famous  showman,  who 
"fooled  the  people"  more  successfully 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 

In  spite  of  this  authoritative  state- 
ment, it  is  probable  campaign  orators 
will  continue  to  assert  that,  "as  Lincoln 
said,  'You  can  fool  all  the  people,'  "  etc. 

 t-?o& 


.  rf.  G.  Hoffman:  Q.  Was  Abraham" 
Lincoln  the  author  of  the  saying,  "Youj 
can  fool  the  people  sometimes,  ana , 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  i 
cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time"?  j 
If  not,  who  was? 

A.  In  Pone  of  the  biographies  of  Lin-, 
coin,  is  this  saying  attributed  to  him. 
It  has  on  what  appears  to  be  authentic 
evidence  been  referred  to  the  great 
showman,  P.  T.  Barnum.  [y 


FOR  YEARS   Abraham    Lincoln    was  credited 
with  the  epigram  "You  ran  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  the  lime  and  all  the  people  some 
of  the  time  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all 
Se  time"     Not  long  ago  some  one  demanded 
author™  for  the  claim  that  Mr  Lincoln  used 
these  words,  and  investigation  disclosed JJ»t  tlw 
authority  was  not  readily  founa.    It  was  then 
SSSdbT  those  denying  that  Mr  Lincoln  uttered 
this  epigram  that  it  really  came  from  P.  T.  Bar 
nam.  the  famous  showman.    But  now  comes  Wil- 
5am  E.  Curtis  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and 
says  that  William  Pitt  Kellogg,  now  a  resident 
of  Washington,  remembers  distinctly  heanng  Mr. 
Lincoln  deliver  this  epigram  a    a  feting  held 
at  Bloomington,  111.,  in  May,  1856.    Mi  Kellogg 
says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  used  this  phrase  frequently 
in  his  speeches,  but  he  remembers  particularly  the 
Bloomington  occasion. 


M' 


ro  KELLOGG  says  that  in  this  Bloomington 
*  I  'speech  Mr.  Lincoln  referred  to  the s  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Douglas  that  slavery  in  the  tern- 
ories  could  be  controlled  by  what  Mr  Douglas 
called  "unfriendly  legislation."  According  to  Mr. 
Ke  logg  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "No  cine  can  long  be 
deceived  by  such  sophistries.  You  can  ool  some 
of  the  People  all  the  time,  and  all  of  he  people 
some  of  the  time,  but  you  cant  fool  all  the  peo 
pie  all  the  time." 


Hertjert   W.    Horwlll.    well    known   as  a 
contributor  of  the  Transcript,  writes  this 
disappointing-    letter  to 
Not  Lincoln,       the   Spectator:     Sir:  In 
7'-f^-f  /%"        your     article     on  "The 
but  Baraum  Elections  So  Far"  In  last 
week's  Spectator  you  re- 
fer to  "Abraham  Lincoln's  great  princi- 
ple, that  though  you  may  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  the  time,  and  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  you  cannot  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time."    In  the  Interests  of 
accuracy  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
the  popular  attribution  of  this  maxim  to 
Lincoln.    Its  authorship  was  Investigated 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Spofrord,  the  as- 
sistant librarian  of  Congress,  who  could 
find  no  trace  of  It  in  any  of  the  great 
President's  speeches,   papers,   letters,  or 
recorded  sayings.     Neither  Mr.  Hay  nor 
Mr.    Nicolay,    the   joint   authors   of  the 
standard     biography   of   Lincoln,  knew 
anything   about    It.     Mr.    Spofford's  in- 
quiries led   him   to  the  conclusion  that 
the  originator  of  this  much-quoted  sen- 
tence was  Mr.  Phlneas  T.  Barnum,  whose 
qualifications  for  generalizing  on  such  a 
subject  everyone  must  recognize.    I  am 
sir,  etc. 


t  LINCOLN  SAYING 

1  nl  F  YOU  once  forfeit  the  con- 
*  1  fidence  of  your  fellow  clt- 
t  izens"  Lincoln  said  to  a  caller 
f  at  the  White  Huose,  "you  can 
%  never  regain  their  respect  and 
f  esteem.  It  is  true  that  you  may 
|  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
"  time ;  you  can  even  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  the  time;  but  you 
can't  fool  all  of  ihe  people  all 
the  time.", 
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By  ELMO  SCOTT  WATSON 

NE  of  the  favorite  be- 
|,    x    vk  ''efs   of   tlie  American 


•ax  people  —  probably  be- 

W^_WL.  cause  of  the  subtle  flat- 
tery of  their  intelligence 
which  it  implies— is  thut 
^  Lincoln  once  said,  "You 
jgL  can  fool  all  the  people 
ii(J  ^  some  of  the  time,  and 
7  some  of  the  people  all  the 

time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time."  Although  some  persons 
confuse  this  quotation  with  1*.  T.  Bar- 
num's  "the  people  like  to  be  fooled," 
probably  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred who  have  occasion  to  quote  this 
epigram  believe  implicitly  that  the 
words  are  Lincoln's. 

But  did  Lincoln  ever  really  say  it? 
Rev.  \V.  E.  Barton,  probably  the  best- 
informed  man  on  the  life  of  Lincoln 
today,  whose  investigations  gave  to  the 
world  last  year  the  truth  about  Lin- 
coln's famous  Bixby  letter,  recently 
set  out  to  learn  the  truth  about  the 
"fool  the  people"  quotation,  winch  is 
said  to  have  been  uttered  at  Clinton, 
111.,  between  the  second  and  third 
joint  debates  with  Douglas.  His  con- 
clusion in  the  matter,  as  given  in  an 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Dear- 
born Independent,  is  incorporated  in 
the  following  statement: 

To  my  mind  the  strongest  negative 
argument  is  not  that  so  few  people 
remember  hearing  Lincoln  say  those 
words,  but  that,  if  he  really  said  them 
at  Clinton  when  Douglas  was  not  pres- 
ent he  did  not  repeat  so  apt  a  phrase 
?n  one  or  more  of  the  five  remaining 
joint  debates.  He  missed  five  excellent 
opportunities  to  use  effectively  an  un- 
deniably pat  expression. 

Nevertheless  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  Lincoln  actually  used  those  words 

and  at  Clinton.  The  evidence  Is  far 
from  conclusive,  but  It  Is  not  lacking 
In  probability.  It  sounds  like  Lincoln, 
and  the  occasion  alleged  is  one  n 
which  the  words  might  appropriately 
have  been  used. 

But  if  Lincoln  never  spoke  this 
clever  apothegm,  then  it  would  almost 
seem  possible  to  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time;  for  all  the  people,  virtually, 
believe  these  words  to  have  been  Lin- 
coln's. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
"Ycu  can  fool  all  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time." 


D(p  LINCOLN  SAY  IT' 

Few  populaj  sayings  have  achieved  more 
fame  or  survived  more  repetition  than  that  at- 
tributed to  Lincoln  which  begins  "You  can 
fool  some  of  the  people"  all  of  the  time."  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  quoted  from  it  in  a  statement 
recently  published.  It  cropped  up  the  other 
day  In  a  Senate  debate  on  the  Kollogg  Peace 
Treaty.  The  authenticity  of  it  is  commonly 
accepted.  Yet  nowhere  does  it  appear  in  any 
o  Lincoln's  letters,  speeches  or  public  docu- 
ments. 

Nicolay  and  his  collaborator,  John  Hay,  tried 
in  vain  to  run  it  down,  if  the  late  Mr.  Bever- 
idge  found  proof  of  it  in  his  extraordinarily 
minute  researches  into  all  the  sources  of  in- 
formation bearing  upon  Lincoln  he  kept  the 
secret  to  himself.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
this  newspaper  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  to- 
gether attempted  to  establish  its  authenticity. 
One  result  was  the  volunteered  testimony  of 
several  elderly  people  who  were  quite  sure  they 
had  heard  Lincoln  express  the  idea  of  the 
epigram,  if  not  in  the  precise  words  now  f-m-  ' 
ployed.    This  testimony  was  interesting  but 
not  by  any  means  conclusive. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  report  of  Lincoln's 
speech  delivered  at  Clinton,  Illinois,  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1858,  Hay  and  Nicolay,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  The  Eagle  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  had  attempted,  observed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  authenticity  "has  been  widely  discussed 
and  still  remains  unsettled."  The  only  exists 
report  of  the  Clinton  speech  was  long  ago  re- 
covered from  the  files  of  a  single  newspaper 
the  Bloomington  Pantagraph.  The  report-ad- 
mittedly an  incomplete  one-makes  no  mention 
of  the  saying. 

Doubt  as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  a  good 
saying  never  yet  discouraged  those  who  desire 
to  repeat  1$,  "you  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
ail  of  the  time,  etc."  sounds  a3  much  like  Lin- 
coln as  the  equally  ^authenticated  passage 
concerning  the  inventor  and  "the  better  mouse- 
trap" sounds  like  Emerson,  and  the  world  is 
quite  willing  to  let,  them  both  go  at  that. 


Proof  That  Lincoln 

Weighed  His  Words 

The  boxes  upon  boxes  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  papers  now  safely  stored 
away  in  the  Congressional  library  at 
Washington  are  said  to  bear  evidence 
that  the  emancipator  sought  solitude 
for  his  thoughts  as  he  walked.  Al- 
though these  papers  have  been  closed 
to  further  perusal  for  20  years,  a  few 
men  were  privileged  to  view  them 
just  before  the  death  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  his  son.  The  papers  show 
Lincoln's  method,  the  development  of 
his  ideas,  and  the  fact  that  his  most 
famous  addresses  were  rephrased  and 
rewritten  sometimes  four  or  five  times. 

The  solitude  on  his  hikes  gave  him 
the  ideas  for  his  famed  addresses.  He 
would  stop  In  his  walk  and  reach  In 
his  coat  pocket  for  note  paper.  If  he 
found  none,  he  wouid  take  an  en- 
velope from  one  of  his  letters,  tear 
the  ends  open  and  turn  it  Inside  out. 
On  this  he  would  write  his  Idea.  If 
he  continued  walking,  perhaps  a  sec- 
ond envelope  and  sometimes  a  third 
would  be  used.  Then,  back  at  his 
desk  the  notation  was  pasted  at  the 
top  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  Beneath 
it  he  developed  his  Idea.  Hundreds 
of  foolscap  notes  with  such  pieces  of 
envelopes  attached  ace  among  his  pa- 
pers. Sometimes,  he  made  as  high  as 
five  revisions  of'  the  original  develop- 
ment of  his  Idea. 


Somethhig Mota.  Xiiiailn'S.  works  is  read  in  both  houses  o£ 
congress  on  his  birthday  and  a  member  of  each  house  delivers 
all  address  on  Lincoln. 

/  Lincoln's  coffin  was  opened  in  1302  at  Springfield,  111.,  the 
cfeUw^then  sealed  and  bedded  in  solid  concrete,  never  again 
to  be  exposed.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Robert  T 
Lincoln,  before  being  sealed  under  the  Lincoln  monument  to 
set  at  rest  the  rumors  that  the  ashes  had  been  carried  away 
by  ghouls. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Abraham  Lincoln's  only  surviving  son 
passed  away  in  1926,  aged  S2,  leaving  hia  widow,  two  daugh- 
ters and  three  grandchildren. 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  mother  of  Abraham,  died  when  he 
was  only  9. 

Sally  Bush  Johnston  Lincoln,  Abraham  Lincoln's  step- 
mother, was  wholly  illiterate. 

Lincoln's  birthday  was  first  publicly  observed  in  1SS7. 

Iu  1860,  Lincoln's  life  was  summed  up  as  follows:  farm 
laborer;  salesman;  merchant;  soldier;  surveyor;  captain  in 
.Black  Hawk  war;  admitted  to  bar  in  1836;  member  of  legis- 
lature, 1834-1842;  member  of  congress,  1817-1843;  joint  discus- 
sions with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  1858. 

In  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington:  "In  this  temple,  as 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  whom  he  saved  the  Union,  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  enshrined  forever." 

In  1858,  Lincoln  was  a  Springfield  lawyer  of  hardly  more 
than  local  reputation.  It  was  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  in 
this  year,  which  made  his  name  known  over  the  country. 

'  OJTATTA',  RlSttl  jrOTTIl^AL  STOCKMAN 

?M  &:  m  -  fat*.  _  glf 


/  I  fcot  Original  With  Lincoln 

'  The!  saying.  "You  cannot  fool  nil  of 
the  pWie.  all  of  the  time"  Is  com- 
monMattrlbuted  tq^braham  Lincoln 
and  also  to  P.  T.  Barmlffi:-rtw>«g.*  *  I" 
not  in  their  biographies.  A  little  book 
published  by  A.  Wessels  company  In 
1003  "The  Wisdom  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln'" gives  this  as  a  quotation  from 
Lincoln's  speech  at  Clinton,  111.,  on 
September  8,  1858.  It  Is  quite  likely 
that  this  was  a  proverb  or  popular 
saying  long  before  he  uttered  It  A 
book  of  old  English  proverbs  lists  a 
similar  saying:  "No  one  Is  a  fool  al- 
ways;  <!fefy  one  sometimes.  y 


— ~ST  WAK^tCK  (R.I, '  T'MES 
£ .  - ui  ~ m  v .  All*         \  i.  i. rJ '/< 9 


BAVTCTtNE.  OK.,  LEAPEH-TnilJUNR 
FEB.  21,  U>00  M 


(1807)  to  Zeppelin  (1000),  oil  of  whom 
proposed  metal  for  the  hull. 


Not  Original  WffTtincoli 

The  saying.    Tiiiij j  m  MIITTull  of 

the people,  all  of  the  time"  Is  com- 
monly attributed  to  Abraham  LIncolD 
an/also  to  P.  T.  Barnum.  though  it  is 
cffrTn  their  biographies.    A  little  book 
published  by  A.  Wessels  company  in 
l!)03,  "The  Wisdom  of  Abraham  Urn 
coin."  gives  this  as  a  quotation  from 
Lincoln's   speech    at  Clinton,  [II  on, 
September  8,  1858.    If  |s  qUjte  n'kelyi 
that  this  was  a  proverb  or  pnpulj 
saying  long  before  he  uttered  It. 
book  of  old  English  proverbs  list 
similar  saying:  "No  one  Is  a  fq/I  a! 
ways;  every  one  sometimes." 


WEEK      BY  WEEK 


WHERE  DID  LINCOLN  SAY  IT? 

Compiled  by  Hi.itr. kut  Wku.x  Pay.  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


Continually  somebody  asks  a  question 
E  bout  Lincoln  and  to  give  authorative  re- 
plies. It  often  takes  hours  of  research, 
which  demonstrates  the  need  of  a  Lin- 
coln concordance  or  compiled  index  of 
Lincolnonia.  Students  constantly  ask 
"When  did  he  say  that?"  and  "When  did 
he  say  this?"  Even  collectors  and  stu- 
dents of  Lincoln  when  asked  for  proof 
are  often  forced  to  spend  hours  in  re- 
search. 

If  some  man  of  wealth  deserving  a 
monument  that  would  be  more  lasting 
than  fi  ed  rock  in  an  obscure  cemetery 
would  become  convinced  of  this  great 
need,  he  might  sponsor  a  deal  to  publish 
a  sot  of  books  that  would  be  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln  what  a  standard  concord- 
ance is  to  a  student  of  the  Bible.  Such  a 
work  would  find  a  place  as  the  first  items 
of  the  Lincoln  section  of  every  library, 
newspaper,  magazine,  school  and  Lincoln 
collection  anywhere. 

Such  an  undertaking  would  require  no 
elaborate  research  for  new  material,  as 
an  excuse  for  publication.  Secure  the 
services  of  a  trained  student  of  modern 
historical  research  and  under  his  direc- 
tion a  bevy  of  competent  stenographers 
and  have  them  make  carbon  copies  of 
every  line  of  Lincoln  matter  especially 
covering  every  idea,  telling  where  found 
etc  These  duplicate  slips  may  be  tiled 
alphabetically  under  each  idea  word  of 
the  quotation. 

Then  to  make  it  more  complete  solicit 
custodians  of  Lincoln  shrines,  authors, 
librarians,  and  teachers  to  submit  a  list 
of  the  questions  asked  that  the  answers 
may  be  included.  In  cases  of  dispute  over 
material  points,  the  evidence  of  each  side 
may  be  given. 

The  above  was  suggested  by  the  several 
thousand  questions  asked  the  writer  and 
particularly  by  two  submitted  recently 
The  first  called  for  a  brief  history  ot 
Lincoln's  father.  We  found  that  we  had 
to  consult  about  twenty  books  and  many 
interviews  to  get  the  data  we  published 


in  the  Week  By  Week,  Nov.  17,  1934. 
The  other  is  as  follows: 
State  Board,  Vocational  Education. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  13,  1934. 
Herbert  W.  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's 
Tomb. 

My  dear  Mr.  Fay:  I  have  often  wanted 
to  locate  the  following  quotation  alleged 
to  have  come  from  Lincoln: 

"You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of 
the  time  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time." 

Is  Lincoln  responsible  for  the  above 
quotation,  and  if  so  at  what  time  and  on 
what  occasion  did  he  say  it? 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  in  this  connection. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  be- 
lieve me, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Geo.  P.  Hambrecht. 

Prof.  Hambrecht  has  for  years  been  a 
systematic  collector  of  Lincoln  data,  and 
has  speaking  engagements  in  many 
states  on  patriotic  occasions.  The  pro- 
posed accumulation  index  of  Lincoln 
would  have  served  him  as  quickly,  as 
dispute  in  spelling  would  be  settled  by 
Webster's  dictionary. 

The  question  had  been  asked  before 
and  we  had  remembered  that  witnesses 
had  claimed  that  Lincoln  had  used  it  in 
his  Clinton  speech  of  1858. 

From  the  Nicolay  and  Hay  Complete 
Works  we  find: 

Lincoln  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  Clinton,  111.,  and  the  Bloomington  Pan- 
tagraph  of  the  next  day  gave  the  most 
complete  account,  and  while  it  contains 
about  1,800  words,  it  made  no  reference 
to  "fooling  people."  The  paper  regrets 
that  it  can  give  only  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  address. 

The  Pantagraph  account  is  published 
in  the  Complete  Works,  1905,  Vol.  3,  Page 
349,  and  as  a  partial  answer  to  Prof. 
Hambrecht's  inquiry  we  call  attention  to 


the  foot  note  in  which  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  he 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  1905,  had  inst, tu Jed 
a  search  to  locate  the  quotat, on  They 
found  witnesses  who  testified  that  they 
had  heard  Lincoln  use  it  in  his  speech  at 
Clinton,  HI.,  Sept.  8,  1858  The  ™* 
wel.e  as  follows:  Lewis  Campbell  of  De 
Tut  County,  111.;  J-  J-  Robinson, 
I1L,  and  J.  L.  Hill,  Fletcher,  Ohm. 
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WEEK      BY  WEEK 


WHERE  DID  LINCOLN  SAY  IT? 

Compiled  by  Hurukkt  Wku.s  Kay.  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


Continually  somebody  f.sks  a  question 
about  Lincoln  an. I  to  give  authorative  re- 
plies. Ft  often  takes  hours  of  research, 
which  demonstrates  the  need  of  a  Lin- 
coln concordance  or  compiled  index  of 
Lincolnonia.  Students  constantly  ask 
"When  did  he  say  that?"  and  "When  did 
he  say  this?"  Even  collectors  and  stu- 
dents of  Lincoln  when  asked  for  proof 
are  often  forced  to  spend  hours  in  re- 
st arch. 

If  some  man  of  wealth  deserving'  a 
monument  that  would  be  move  lasting 
than  fi  ed  rock  in  an  obscure  cemetery 
would  become  convinced  of  this  great 
need,  he  might  sponsor  a  deal  to  publish 
a  set  of  books  that  would  be  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln  what  a  standard  concord- 
ance is  to  a  student  of  the  Bible.  Such  a 
work  would  find  a  place  as  the  first  items 
of  the  Lincoln  section  of  every  library, 
newspaper,  magazine,  school  and  Lincoln 
collection  anywhere. 

Such  an  undertaking  would  require  no 
elaborate  research  for  new  material,  as 
an  excuse  for  publication.  Secure  the 
services  of  a  trained  student  of  modern 
historical  research  and  under  his  direc- 
tion a  bevy  of  competent  stenographers 
and  have  them  make  carbon  copies  of 
every  line  of  Lincoln  matter  especially 
covering  every  idea,  telling  where  found, 
etc.  These  duplicate  slips  may  be  filed 
alphabetically  under  each  idea  word  of 
the  quotation. 

Then  to  make  it  more  complete  solicit 
custodians  of  Lincoln  shrines,  authors, 
librarians,  and  teachers  to  submit  a  list 
id'  the  questions  asked  that  the  answers 
may  be  included.  In  cases  of  dispute  over 
material  points,  the  evidence  of  each  side 
may  be  given. 

The  above  was  suggested  by  the  several 
thousand  questions  asked  the  writer  and 
particularly  by  two  submitted  recently. 
The  first  called  for  a  brief  history  of 
Lincoln's  father.  We  found  that  we  had 
to  consult  about  twenty  books  and  many 
interviews  to  get  the  data  we  published 


in  the  Week  By  Week,  Nov.  17,  1934. 
The  other  is  as  follows: 
State  Board,  Vocational  Education. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  13,  1934. 
Herbert  W.  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's 
Tomb. 

My  dear  Mr.  Fay:  I  have  often  wanted 
to  locate  the  following  quotation  alleged 
to  have  come  from  Lincoln: 

"You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of 
the  time  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time." 

Is  Lincoln  responsible  for  the  above 
quotation,  and  if  so  at  what  time  and  on 
what  occasion  did  he  say  it  ? 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  bearing  from 
you  in  this  connection. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  be- 
lieve me, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Geo.  P.  Hambrecht. 

Prof.  Hambrecht  has  for  years  been  a 
systematic  collector  of  Lincoln  data,  and 
has  speaking  engagements  in  many 
states  on  patriotic  occasions.  The  pro- 
posed accumulation  index  of  E>ncoln 
would  have  served  him  as  quickly,  as 
dispute  in  spelling  would  be  settled  by 
Webster's  dictionary. 

The  question  had  been  asked  before 
and  we  had  remembered  that  witnesses 
had  claimed  that  Lincoln  had  used  it  in 
his  Clinton  speech  of  1858. 

From  the  Nicolay  and  Hay  Complete 
Works  we  find: 

Lincoln  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  Clinton,  111.,  and  the  Bloomington  Pan- 
tagraph  of  the  next  day  gave  the  most 
complete  account,  and  while  it  contains 
about  1,800  words,  it  made  no  leference 
to  "fooling  people."  The  paper  regrets 
that  it  can  give  only  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  address. 

The  Pantagraph  account  is  published 
in  t  he  Complete  Works,  1905,  Vol.  3,  Page 
349,  and  as  a  partial  answer  to  Prof. 
Hambrecht's  inquiry  we  call  attention  to 


the  foot  note  in  which  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  1905,  had  instated 
a  search  to  locate  the  quotation.  They 
found  witnesses  who  testified  that  they 
had  heard  Lincoln  use  it  in  his  speech  at 
Clinton,  111.,  Sept.  8,  1858.  The ^nesses 
were  as  follows:  Lewis  Campbell  of  De- 
witt  County,  111.;  J-  J.  Robinson,  Lincoln, 
III,,  and  J.  L.  Hill,  Fletcher,  Ohio. 
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For  18  years  it  has  been  true:  "MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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\ou  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the' 
time.  (Lincoln's  speech  at  Clinton,  111, 
Sept  8,  1858.  Work  .Vol.  XII,  paffe  4  ) 
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Sunday,  May  1,  1938 

W 

~  Here's  a  letter  from  George  Hambrecht, 
director  of  vocational  education.  You'll  re- 
member, perhaps,  that  some  two  years  ago  we 
bad  quite  a  debate  about  whether  it.  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  or  P.  T.  Barnum  who  used 
the  epigram: 

"You  can  fool  some  or  the  people  ail  the 
time,  you  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time." 

There  was  quite  a  debate.  Lincoln  schol- 
ars, and  circus  fans  such  as  Bill  Doudna  par- 
ticipated, and  the  libraries  were  searched  for 
conclusive  evidence.  About  all  that  came  out 
of  it  was  perhaps  a  majority  opinion  that  it 
sounded  more  like  Barnum  than  like  Lin- 
coln. But  no  direct  quotation  by  either  of 
them,  from  high  authorities,  was  found.  In 
his  letter,  which  follows,  Mr.  Hambrecht,  has 
discovered  an  authority  which  very  definite- 
ly credits  the  saying  to  Abraham  Lincoln: 
Hon.  A.  M.  Brayton, 

Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Madison,  Wis. 
My  dear  Aaron: 

Some  four  vears  ago  you  sent  me  a  letter 
written  vou  by  A.  B.  Fontaine,  of  Green  Bay, 
concerning  a  quotation,  "Fooling  the  People 
etc."    Fontaine  believed  the  quotation 
should  be  credited  to  Barnum.    You  believed 
it  to  bo  a  quotation  from  Lincoln,  and  you 
wrote  me  concerning  the  matter.    I  replied 
to  your  letter,  giving  what  appeared  to  be  all 
the  information  then  available.    Most  of  the 
Lincoln   people  believed  that  the  quotation 
was  foreign  to  Lincoln's  nature,  and  I  was 
inclined  to  the  same  belief,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  some  people  maintained  that 
they  heard  Lincoln  use  the  alleged  quotation. 
Mono  of  the  Lincoln  people  could  place  a  quo- 
tation of  this  kind  and  credit  it  to  Lincoln.  _ 

Pecently  I  came  across  the  quotation  m 
:,T  ;._^..v  v.,rr^  -nd  Stories"  by  Colonel 
Alexander  K.  McClure,  page  184.  McClure 
was  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  close 
personal  friend  of  President  Lincoln.  He  had 
heard  most  of  the  Lincoln  stories  and  he  took 
;Ca™on  himself  to  compile  a  list  of  stones 
Which  he  claimed  to  be  authentic,  and  pub- 
lici^od  them  in  book  form. 

With  the  setting  given  by  Colonel  McClure, 
it.  seems  altogether  probable  that  Lincoln  may 
have  made  the  statement.  According  to  Mc- 
Clure. Lincoln  is  alleged  to  have  said  to  a 
caller  at  the  White  House: 

"If  vou  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
your  fellow  citizens  you  can  never  regain 
their  respect  and  esteem.  It  is  true  that 
vou  may  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time;  you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time;  but  you  can  t  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time." 

With  the  introductory  statement  in  the  Mc- 
Clure story,  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
Lincoln  is  responsible  for  the  entire  quotation. 
I  thought  you  might  be  interested  m  this 
additional  information. 

With  best  personal  regards,  believe  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 
GEORGE  P.  HAMBRECHT. 


^HAROLD  WILLIAM 


can  fool  all  me  peopl 
some  of  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  people  all  the  time;  but 
you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all 
of  the  time." 
Who  said  that? 

We  supposed  there  was  no 
more  question  about  it  than 
about  authorship  of  the  words: 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right." 

No  more  question  than  as  to 
who  said:  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  1 
believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently  half-slave 
and  half-free." 

Nor  than  the  origin  of  these 
words:  "That  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 
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was  that  it'  was  used  in  an  ad- 
dress which  Lincoln  made  at 
Clinton,  111.,  in  1858;  yet  it  is  not 
found  in  any  of  Lincoln's  printed 
speeches.  One  affiant  testified 
that  the  statement  referred  to 
fooling  the  people  on  the  slavery 
issue,  and  recalled  the  very  place 
it  occurred  in  Lincoln's  address." 


We  always  heard  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  said:  "You  can  fool  all 
the  people  some  of  the  time  and 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
all  of  the  time." 

*  *  *  * 

rpHEN  somebody  told  us  that 
■*■  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  not  Lin- 
coln, said  it. 

Another  person  thought  it  was 
Ben  Franklin. 

Appeal  was  made  to  a  book  of 
quotations,  which  attributed  it  to 
Lincoln. 

Then  a  friend  gave  us  a  copy 
of  the  November  6  issue  of  Lin- 
coln Lore,  bulletin  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation,  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  editor,  pub- 
lished by  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  in  it  we  read: 

"No  quotation  credited  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  been  more  gen- 
erally accepted  as  genuine,  yet 
without  documentary  support, 
than  the  following  lines: 

"  'You  can  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time. 

"  'And  some  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time.' 

"  'But  you  cannot  fool  all  the 
people  all  of  the  time.' 

"The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  in 
1905  interviewed  many  people 
who  claimed  to  have  heard  Lin- 
coln repeat  the  memorable  trip- 
let, and,  with  hardly  any  excep- 
tion, the  consensus    of  opiniofi 


Lincoln's  use  of  the  telling  way 
of  describing  limits  of  the  peo- 
ple's gullibility  appears  to  be  well 
established,  but  we  are  aston- 
ished to  find,  after  all  these 
years,  that  there  is  any  question 
about  it. 

The  idea  that  Barnum  said  it 
probably  is  a  case  of  association 
of  ideas.  The  great  showman  did 
say — or  so  we  always  have  under- 
stood— that  the  American  people 
like  to  be  fooled,  and  also  that  a 
sucker  is  born  every  minute. 
That  might  have  given  rise  to  the 
notion  that  Barnum  said  that 
"you  can  fool  all  the  people  some 
of  the  time,"  etc. 


While  looking  up  Lincoln  quo- 
tations, we  came  upon  what  rway 
have  been  the  origin  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  them:  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right," 
etc. 

In  a  letter  written  July  30, 
1838,  John  Quincy  Adams  said: 
"In  ^charity  to  all  mankind,  bear- 
ing iio  malice  or  ill  will  to  any 
humpn  being,  and  even  compas- 
sionating those  who  hold  in  bond- 
age their  fellow  men,  not  know- 
ing what  they  do." 

While  Lincoln  expanded  the 
thought  and  applied  it  to  his  own 
particular  subject,  and  said  it  bet- 
ter, the  germ  of  it  is  in  the  sen- 
tencejwritten  by  Adams,  who  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement  and  whose  utterances 
the  young  Lincoln  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  read  and  pondered. 

Shakespeare,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, did  not  trouble  to  orig- 
inate, but  took  old  plays  and  with 
the  magic  of  his  genius  gave 
Ihem  immortality.  The  world 
does  not  care  where  he  found  his 
material;  it  is  forever  grateful  to 
him  for  the  finished  product.  It 
is  the  same  with  Lincoln's  elo- 
quence and  that  of  other  masters 
of/  language— if  they  borrow 
some  of  their  material,  they 
transmute  it  to  something  pre- 
cious and  everlasting. 


"You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all 
the  time,  and  all  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  but  you    can't  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time." 


Did  Lincoln  say  it? 


Memorandum  by 

Edgar  J.  Hich 
Boston,  July  1,  1940 


DID  LINCOLN  SAY  IT? 


Few  reputed  sayings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  have  had 

greater,  currency  than  this, 

"You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
and  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

Whether  Lincoln  was  the  author  of  these  words  has  been 

questioned  by  some  Lincoln  scholars.    Dr.  F.  Lauriston  Bui lard, 

one  of  our  foremost  and  most  enthusiastic  investigators  in 

Lincoln  lore,  published  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  May  31,  1938, 

the  following  letter: 


"To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

That  familiar  saying,   '^fou  can  fool  all  the  people  part 
of  the  time  and  part  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can' 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,'  has  been  attributed  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.    In  Clinton,  111.,  there  is  a  Lincoln  statue, 
on  the  pedestal  of  which  the  saying  is  inscribed,  with  the 
statement  that  the  words  were  spoken  in  an  address  in  Clinton, 
July  27,  1858,  by  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  sentiment  might  per- 
haps have  been  pointedly  used  at  that  time  for  those  were  the 
days  of  the  contest  with  Douglas  for  the  senatorship,  but  the 
orator  on  the  day  the  statue  was  dedicated  informed  this  writer 
that  he  had  only  the  memory  of  a  very  old  man  to  rely  upon. 

The  same  dictum  is  phrased  differently  in  the  recent 
Home  Book  of  Quotations  arranged  by  Burton  Stevenson,  thus, 
'You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  and  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time-'    Mr.  Stevenson  cites  a  speech  at  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  on  May  39,  1856,  "On  the  authority  of  William  P. 
Kellogg-' 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  diligent  search  has  been 
made  by  more  than  one  Lincolnian  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
this  saying  of  Lincoln.      It  has  a  Lincoln  quality,  but  there 
is  no  absolute  evidence  that  he  used  these  words  .    Years  ago 
there  was  considerable  discussion  of  their  authenticity,  but 
no  correspondent  came  forward  with  definite  evidence.  Tradi- 
tion is  not  trustworthy  and  memories  are  fallible." 

Dr.  Bullard  has  recently  made  further  investigations. 
He  refers  to  the  dedication  of  a  statue  of  Lincoln  at  Clinton,  111. 
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on  which  is  the  inscription  of  the  "fool  the  people"  remark, 
and  to  the  dedication  address  of  Judge  Lawrence  B.  Stringer, 
to  whom  Dr.  Bullard  wrote  for  his  authority.    He  gave  that 
of  the  local  historian  who  vouches  for  it  upon  hearsay,  and  also 
of  one  Captain  Hill,  a  Givil  War  veteran  who  stated  definitely 
that  he  heard  Lincoln  use  the  phrase  in  1858 . 

Dr .  Bullard  refers  to  an  important  note  in  the  Gettys- 
burg edition  of  Lincoln's  books,  Vol.  3,  p.  349,  as  follows: 

"The  question  has  been  widely  discussed  and  still 
remains  unsettled,  as  to  whether  Lincoln  originated  the 
memorable  ©rigram:     'You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of 
the  time  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.1 

In  1905  the  Chicago  "Tribune*  and  the  Brooklyn  'Aagle' 
combined  efforts  in  an  endeavor  to  solve  the  enigma  for 
all  time.    After  investigation  several  witnesses  were 
found,  notably  Lewis  Campbell  of  Dewitt  County,  111.; 
J.  J.  Robinson  of  Lincoln,  111.;  and  J.  L.  Hill  of  Fletcher, 
0.,  who  agreed  that  Lincoln  had  expressed  the  sentiment, 
if  not  the  exact  words  generally  quoted.    It  is  supposed 
that  he  used  the  phrase  in  the  above  speeoh  while  address- 
ing the  people  of  Clinton,  though  the  'Paragraph1  fails 
to  cite  it/  Naturally,  newspaper  reports  in  those  days 
were  never  complete,  and  the  editor  on  this  particular 
occasion  even  apologizes  for  his  lack  of  space  to  give  the 
entire  report  of  this  speech" 

Dr.  Bullard  further  finds  that  according  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  the  remark  appears  in  ho  known  writings  of  Lincoln. 
He  quotes  Miss  Nicolay  as  saying  that  her  father  was  against  Lincoln's 
saying  it. 

These  additional  facts  as  found  by  Dr.  Bullard  would 
tend  on  the  whole  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  Lincoln's  authorship. 
In  his  investigations  he  has  shown  the  true  historical  spirit  in 
citing  the  pros  and  cons,  and  I  know  he  would  like  to  be  convinced 
that  this  is  not  another  Lincoln  myth  -  and  I  am  in  hopes  to  con- 
vince him  before  I  have  finished  this  memorandum. 
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Dr.  Billiard' s  reference  tn  his  Herald  letter  to  "absolute 
evidence"  and  "definite  evidence"  raises  at  the  outset  the  question 
as  to  what  is  the  type  of  evidence  which  should  be  persuasive  with 
the  historian.     It  is  clear  that  there  is  much  evidence,  which  has 
probative  value  with  the  historian,  which  could  not  be  introduced 
in  a  court  of  law.    A  striking  example  of  this  is  so-called  "hearsay 
testimony".    In  a  criminal  trial,  the  government  is  seeking  to  de- 
prive the  defendant  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property,  and  the  law 
has  thrown  around  him  every  possible  protection  (too  much  so  in 
fact)  in  order  that  hie  fundamental  rights  may  not  be  unjustly  taken 
away  from  him.    He  has  a  right  to  be  confronted  by  his  accuser  and 
his  witnesses.    He  has  above  all  the  right  of  cross-examination. 
Hence  hearsay  evidence  is  inadmissible  for  there  is  no  Opportunity 
to  cross-examine  the  witness  who  makes  the  statements.    The  same 
rule  applies  to  civil  actions  where  ordinarily  the  plaintiff  attempts 
to  deprive  the  defendant  of  his  property.    There  is  the  further 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  such  evidence  -  a  jury  of  untrained  men 
is  unable  to  weigh  properly  its  probative  value. 

Neither  of  these  reasons  for  rejecting  hearsay  evidence 
applies  to  the  historian.    He  is  not  seeking  to  deprive  any  man 
of  his  life,  liberty  or  property.  (Some  times  he  may  seek  to  be- 
smirch his  reputation) .    It  is  assumed  that  he  is  seeking  the  truth 
by  means  of  such  evidence  as  appears  to  a  fair-minded  man  as  carry- 
ing conviction.    He  may,  therefore,  consider  hearsay  evidence, 
but  must  weigh  it  carefully.      He  may  totally  reject  it  because  of 
the  unreliability  of  the  man  quoting  the  saying  or  of  the  man  making 
it.      But  it  is  not  enough  to  reject  it  simply  because  it  is  hearsay. 
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Take  for  example  that  delightful  book  of  Judge  Elwin  L. 
Page,  "Abraham  Lincoln  in  New  Hampshire".    Is  there  any  doubt  that 
it  adds  distinctly  to  our  knowledge  of  Lincoln,  although  there  is 
scarcely  anything  which  does  not  rest  upon  hearsay  testimony? 
Even  the  illuminating  articles  from  newspapers  are  hearsay.  Judge 
Page  is  of  course  a  trained  investigator,  accustomed  to  determine 
the  credibility  of  witnesses  and  to  weigh  the  value  of  their  testi- 
mony.   He  is  also  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  nature.    We  accept 
therefore  without  any  question  the  testimony  which  he  offers  in 
regard  to  Lincoln's  appearance  in  New  Hampshire,  the  reception  he 
received  and  the  impression  he  made.    That  he  weighs  the  testimony 
carefully  is  indicated  by  his  rejection  of  some  things  which  were 
not  'true  .  ^^dL  . 

These  reasons  for  accepting  the  hearsay  evidence  of 
Judge  Page's  book  do  not  apply  to  the  testimony  cited  by  Dr. 
Bullard,  resting  upon  the  memory  of  a  very  old  man.    If  this  were 
the  only  evidence  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  "fool  the 
people"  aphorism  it  would  be  pretty  flimsy.    But  it  is  not  the  only 
evidence  to  be  relied  upon. 

In  the  first  place  the  statement  has,  as  Dr.  Bullard 
says,  the  Lincoln  quality.    In  the  use  of  simple  words,  with  only 
enough  words^  to  convey  the  meaning,  in  its  pungency  of  statement, 
it  has  the  quality  of  the  Hooker  letter  and  the  telegram  to  Horace 
Greeley.    The  sentiment  is  peculiarly  Lincolnesque .    Who  else  could 
have  said  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way? 

Again,  the  sentiment  has  had  currency  for  many  years, 

perhaps  fifty  or  more,  and  no  one  has  claimed  that  he  or  any  one 
else  was  the  author ,    It  seems  strange  that  if  any  one  else  was 


the  author  that  he,  or  some  of  his  friers,  has  not  oo»e  forward 
and  made  the  claim. 

But  before  calling  an  important  witness  I  want  to 

refer  to  an  addition  to  the  statement  which  Is  cited  in  Bartletfs 

Familiar  Quotations.    On  page  457,  it  is  given  as  follows: 

"If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of  your 
fellow  citizens  you  can  never  regain  their 

foTa^?iSG!e9?;  Xt  13  tru*  ****  you  may 
22  til,     *  People  some  of  the  time-  you  can 

Zl  J  01  of  the  P90pl9  a11  the  time; 

but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  j all  the  time . » 

What  peculiar  strength  is  given  to  the  familiar  quota- 
tion by  the  first  sentence'.      How  thoroughly  in  Lincoln  character 
it  is! 

Bartlett  cites  in  his  authority  MoClure's  Lincoln's 
Own  Yarns  and  Stories,  (?«  134).    Again  hearsay,  but  stated  by 
a  man  of  great  prominence,  a  journalist  and  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  White  House  during  the  war.    It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  some 
one  told  this  to  Col.  McClure,  and  it  would  seem  incredible  that 
that  anonymous  person  should  have  made  it  up.  out  of  whole  cloth. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  piece  of  evidence  which  upofl  the 
face  of  it  would  seem  to  be  hearsay  carried  pretty  far,  yet  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  credence. 

In  1936  there  was  published  a  remarkable  interview  with 
former  Governor  Joseph  W.  Fifer  of  Illinois,  then  95  years  old. 
Former  Governor  Frank  0.  Lowden  had  urged  the  publisher  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune  to  send  some  one  to  Governor  Fifer  to  take  down 
his  reminiscences  before  it  was  too  late.    In  his  foreword  to  this 


interview,  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form,  Governor  Lowden 
said: 

"Governor  Fifer  can  give  from  personal  experience 
a  more  accurate  account  of  the  important  events  of 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  than  any  other 
man  of  whom  I  know." 

The  Tribune  sent  James  0 'Don nail  Bennett,  one  of  its 
ace  reporters.    Mr.  Bennett  spent  four  days  with  Governor  Fifer, 
who  had  been  practically  blind  for  more  than  ten  years.  Mr. 
Bennett  said,  "In  forty-five  years  of  journalism  it  was  the  finest 
interview  I  have  obtained".    He  refers  to  Fifer 'a  remarkable 
accuracy  in  quoting  poets,  authors,  statesmen  and  others,  and  in 
giving  dates  of  events,  always  without  referring  to  any  source; 
to  his  remarkable  clearness  of  statement  and  pungency  of  comment. 

Fifer  had  had  a  varied  and  honorable  career,  a  soldier 
desperately  wounded  at  Vicksburg,  after  the  war  graduating  from 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  admitted  to  the  bar  and  becoming  city 
and  state's  attorney,  a  state  senator,  and  in  1888  Governor  of  the 
State,  all  his  opponents  bein^  generals  and  he  a  private,  hence 
"Private  Joe"  Fifer,  a  shibboleth  which  probably  won  him  the  elec- 
tion.   From  1899  to  1906  he  was  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Comrrerce 
Commission.     (At  this  time  I  began  my  practice  before  the  Com- 
mission.    I  remember  him  as  particularly  clear-headed  and  courteous) 
After  retiring  from  the  Commission  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
in  Bloomington,     111 . 

In  the  course  of  his  interview  by  Bennett  (p. 23 
pamphlet  "Private  Joe"  Fifer)  is  this  passage: 

"I  suppose  it  is  by  a  saying  of  Lincoln's  which 
Joseph  Fifer  put  into  the  world's  common  coinage  of 
sententifB  that  he  will  be  longest  remembered.  This 
is  the  story  in  his  own  words: 
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"That  remarkable  man  Milton  Hay — and  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  had  a  better  friend— told  me  that  a  saying 
of  Lincoln's  which  all  the  world  knows  now  was  !You 
can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  tine,  and  all 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool 
all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.1     In  1894, 
after  my  terx.  as  governor,  I  made  a  speech  in  Piatt 
county,  this  state,  in  which  I  repeated  what  Milt 
hay  had  told  me.    The  speech  wis  printed  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
and  other  papers  and  thus  the  saying  was  first  p-iven 
publicity.    None  of  the  Lincoln  biographers  had"" 
ever  discovered  it." 

Later  (p. 25)  he  makes  this  reference  to  Milton  Hay, 

"But  we  ought  to  be  a  bit  chronological—keep 
uhings  in  their  order — so  first  I  must  tell  y^u 
about  Grant  ?,nd  my  dear  friend  Richard  Oglesby  in 
1861.    Oglesby  himself  told  it  to  me  when  I  was 
governor.    In  those  days  I  would  invite  him  to 
the  mansion  every  time  I  could,  and  he  and  Milton 
Hay  and  I  would  sit  up  all  night  talking  about 
Lincoln  and  Grant.    Milt,  he'd  give  out  about  2  in 
the  morning  and  go  home,  but  Oglesby  and  I  would 
sit  it  out  till  cockcrow.'3 

(Fifer  was  governor  in  1888-1893.    Milton  Hay  died 
September  15,  1893) 


To  summarize  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached 
to  this  statement  by  Fi f er : - 

1.    That  Bennett  quoted  Fifer  in  the  main  accurately 

will  probably  not  be  questioned. 
S.    That  Fifer  quotes  Milton  Hay  correctly  is  hardly 
open  to  doubt  considering  Fifer 's  intimate  rela- 
tions with  him  and  apparently  his  frequent  talks 
with  him,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  as 
vouched  for  by  Bennett . 


s 


3.    That  Martin  Hay  had  every  orrortunity  to  talk 
with  Lincoln  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  toe  was  at 
one  time  in  Lincoln^  office,  and  later  had  hie 
own  office  in  the  same  building  and  on  the  Mat 
floor  with  Lincoln. 


Pifer  pays  this  extraordinarily  fine  tribute  to  !!ilton 

Hay,  p.  40: 

"Hay  was  the  uncle  of  John  Hay,  secretary  of  Stilt 
under  both  IfeKlnloy  and  Roosevelt.    He  raid  John1* 
expenses  at  the  old  college  in  Springfield  and  at 
Brown  university.    Milt  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  men 
and  a  great  lawyer.    He  always  refused  office  but  he 
was  fitted  for  any  office — not  excepting  the  presidency." 


I  venture  to  say  therefore  that  it  is  established 
as  a  historical  fact  thot  Lincoln  was  the  author  of  the  expression, 
"You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  and  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  of  the  time 
and  that  probably  it  was  prefaced  on  one  occasion  at  least  by  the 
sentence  quoted  by  McClure,  a  sentence  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
more  frequently  quoted  remark- 

"If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
your  fellow  citizens  you  can  n^ver  regain 
"their  respect  and  esteem;  it  is  true  that 
you  may  fool  all  the  people  sore  of  the  time? 
you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  peorle  all  the 
timo,  but  you  can*t  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time 
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TELEPHONE 

lafayette  3488  6  BEACON  STREET.  BOSTON 


January  15,  1942 


Dr.  Louis  A.  War ran,  Editor 
Lincoln  Lore 

Lincoln  Rational  Life  Foundation 
Fort  T7ayne ,  Indiana 


Dear  Dr.  barren: 


The  annual  report  card  which  I  have  just  received  prompts  me  to 
write  you  about  matters  I  have  had  on  my  mind  for  some  time.    I  thoroughly 
enjoy  Lincoln  Lore  and  regard  it  as  a  very  great  contribution  to  Lincoln- 
iana.     I  am  amazed  at  the  extent  of  your  research,  and  I  am  always  impressed 
by  the  admirable  way  in  which  you  present  the  results  of  your  Investigations. 

I  would  like  to  add  something  to  the  brief  reference  I  have  made 
on  the  stub  in  reference  to  my  Lincoln  collection. 

I  started  some  time  ago  to  collect  books  written  by  men  who  knew 
Lincoln;  also  autobiographies,  reminiscences,  etc.  of  men  who  knew  him  and 
who  refer  to  him  in  their  books;  also  essays,  sermons,  statements,  etc.,  by 
men  who  knew  Lincoln.     In  other  words  my  purpose  has  been  to  gather  together 
as  much  source  material  for  evaluating  Lincoln  the  man  as  possible.     I  have, 
I  think,  about  500  items.    Goodspeed  tells  me  that  so  far  as  he  knows  it  is 
a  unique  collection.    It  has  been  a  fascinating  search  to  collect  this  mater- 
ial, and  it  has  been  found  in  most  unusual  places.    For  instance,  recently 
I  picked  up  in  a  bookstore  the  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Queen  Vic- 
toria's personal  physician,  in  which  I  found  a  delightful  account  of  an  in- 
terview he  had  with  Lincoln. 

There  is  one  item  I  would  like  so  much  to  get,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  it,  namely,  the  centenary  issue  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
printed,  I  think,  on  February  12,  1909,  which  contains  100  interviews  with 
rden  who  knew  or  had  met  or  had  seen  Lincoln.     I  have  the  centenary  number  'of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  which,  however,  does  not  compare  in  interest  with  the 
Globe  issue.  * 

ywas  the  author  of 

I  am  sending  you\  herewith  a  memorandum  which  I  prepared  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Lincoln(\3PEStsE  the  saying,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people, 
etc.,n  which  was  started  by  reason  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  F.  Lauriston 
Bullard  in  which  he  questioned  whether  Lincoln  ever  said  this.     I  understand 
that  you  have  made  quite  an  investigation  and  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  I  have,  namely,  that  Lincoln  probably  did  say  this,     I  doubt,  therefore, 
if  there  is  anything  new  in  my  memorandum  unless  it  be  the  Fifer  interview. 


Dr.  Louis  A.  barren 
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January  15,  1942 


You  may  keep  this  for  your  files  if  you  desire  and  make  any  use  of  it  you 
see  fit,  except  that  I  do  not  want  Dr.  Bullard  to  he  brought  into  it.  I 
have  submitted  this  memorandum  to  him  but,  like  so  many  newspaper  men,  he 
seems  to  be  unwilling  to  change  his  views. 

I  enclose  check  for  $2.00  for  The  Lincoln  Kinsman.     I  have  not 
been  aware  of  this  publication.    After  reading  the  number  I  may  want  to 
accept  the  offer  for  back  numbers. 


Encs .  2 


"SPEECH  AT  CLINTON,  ILLINOIS.  SEPTEMBER  8,  1858 


"The  question  has  been  widely  discussed  and  still  remains 
unsettled,  as  to  whether  Lincoln  originated  the  memorable  epigram: 
"You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time." 

"in  1905  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  and  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle" 
combined  efforts  in  an  endeavor  to  solve  the  enigma  for  all  time. 
After  investigation  several  witnesses  were  found,  notable  Lewis 
Campbell  of  Dewitt  County,  111.;  J.  J.  Sobinson  of  Lincoln,  111.; 
and  J.  L.  Kill  of  Fletcher,  0.,  who  agreed  that  Lincoln  had  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment,  if  not  the  exact  words  generally  quoted. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  used  the  phrase  in  the  above  speech  while  address- 
ing the  people  of  Clinton,  though  the  "pantagra phH  fails  to  cite  it. 
Naturally,  newspaper  reports  in  those  days  were  never  complete,  and 
the  editor  on  this  particular  occasion  even  apologizes  for  his  lack  of 
space  to  give  the  entire  report  of  this  speech." 

Taken  from  the" Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Nicolay 

M 

and  Hay.    Volume  III 


January  19,  19^2 


He.  Edgar  J.  Rich 

6  Beacon  St* 
Boat on,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Bichi 

I  am  sure  that  Jto .  barren  will  "be  very  much 
interested  in  reading  your  letter  and  manuscript  when  he 
returns  to  Fort  Ttayne  from  his  annual  speaking  itinerary. 

Inclosed  you  vill  please  find  a  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore 
Ho*  552  where  fcr.  "fc&rren  does  make  some  mention  of  the 
quotation  which  is  the  subject  of  your  manuscript. 

♦ 

Yours  very  truly, 


mcim 

K.  A. Cock 
enc. 


March  17,  I9k2 


Aft".  Sdgcr  J.  Kich 

6  JCeacoc  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

%  dear  Mr.  Sicht 

TFpon  ay  return  to  Fort  Vayne  after  an  extensive  speaking 
itinerary  covering  over  nine  weeks  I  find  your  letter  of  January  15 
upon  lay  desk.  " 

May  I  thank  you  for  the  very  fin©  and  able  presentation 
of  the  Tooling  The  People"  controversy.    I  am  in  entire  agreement 
with  you. 

Possibly  you  say  remember  that  in  Lincoln's  first  speech 
mads  on  March  9,  I832  in  Sa^—^  County  he  said  vith  respect  to 
hie  ovn  ambition   I  can  say  for  one  that  I  have  no  other  so  great 
as  that  of  being  esteemed  of  my  fellow  men  by  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  their  esteem."   This  I  "believe  you  will  sots  carries 
the  very  essence  of  the  preliminary  words  in  your  version  of  the 
statement  as  Lincoln  originally  made  it. 

^   ~  I7*  regret  sincerely  that  we  cannot  supply  you  with  a  copy 
of  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  for  February  12,  1909.  lis  have  a  great 
maxe  of  these  centennial  papers  but  do  not  seem  to  5«*ve  the  Glob© 
issue. 

I  trust  you  are  going  to  like  the  Kinsman.   Bo  regret 
that  some  of  the  back  numbers  have  not  been  made  available  to  you. 
I  am  enclosing  one  which  I  think  is  of  special  interest  which  I  woul 
like  to  have  you  read  and  I  think  it  will  in  a  measure  suggest  the 
approach  which  w©  plan  to  make  in  discussing  the  testimonies  of 
several  other  witnesses  who  are  largely  responsible  for  Lincoln's 
sources  which  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  by  those  who  have  written 
about  the  Emancipator. 

J**  I  thank  you  again  for  your  very  fine  contribution  to 
the  quotation  about  fooling  the  people. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAVtVM 


Director 


f 
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March  23,  1942 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

My  dear  Mr.  Warren: 

I  was  pleased  to  get  your  letter  of  March  17,  and  I 
am  much  gratified  that  you  are  in  agreement  with  me  on  the 
"Fool  the  people"  controversy. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  the  copy  of  the 
Lincoln  Kinsman  in  reference  to  the  Ann  Rut ledge  myth.  Your 
analysis  is  thoroughly  convincing.    I  am  much  annoyed  by  the 
high  praise  given  Herndon  by  men  like  Beveridge  and  Henry 
White.    It  seems  to  me  that  Herndon  was  simply  obsessed  with 
jealousy  of  Lincoln.    He  felt  that  he  was  a  better  educated 
man,  a  profounder  thinker  and  an  abler  writer.    He,  moreover, 
was  greatly  disappointed  that  Lincoln  did  not  give  him  an  im- 
portant office  when  Lincoln  became  president.    Although  Herndon 
praises  Lincoln,  at  times  he  usually  gets  in  some  sly  dig.  He 
seems  more  eager  to  find  defects  in  Lincoln  than  to  recognize 
his  greatness,    under  plea  of  giving  facts  he  sought  to  dis- 
parage Lincoln. 

What  a  wonderful  time  you  must  have  had  on  your 
speaking  itinerary.    I  hope  that  sometime  I  can  meet  you  again, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  the  details  of  your  speaking  trip. 

With  high  respect ,  I  am 

Sincerely 


Chi capo  Tribune  Sept.  8,  1974 


Between  the  lines 


In  the  wake  of  Watergate  and  President  Nixon's  resignation,  and  amid  the 
heralding  of  the  new  White  House  attitude,  some  may  find  it  fitting  to 
observe  that  today  is  the  116th  anniversary  of  the  first  utterance  of  an 
aphorism  that  has  endured  all  its  political  disbelievers.  On  that  long  ago 
Sept.  8,  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  in  downstate  Clinton  and  said:  "You  can 
fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time;"  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time; 
but  not  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
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hens  from  scratching  up  the  garden,  and  consisted  of  a  movable  brace 
attached  to  the  hen's  legs  so  that  at  each  scratch  the  hen  was  propelled 
forward,  and  so  by  successive  scratches  all  the  way  out  of  the  garden. 
The  other  device  was  called  a  "double-back-action  hen  persuader," 
which  was  so  adjusted  under  the  hen's  nest  that  as  each  egg  was  laid 
it  fell  through  a  trap  door  out  of  sight  of  the  author,  who  would  then 
be  persuaded  to  lay  another  egg. 

David  Homer  Bates,  "L  as  He  Was,"  Leslie's  Weekly,  8  (4  February 
1809),  106.  The  hen-walker  was  in  Harper's  Weekly,  1  (6  June 
1857),  366. 


267.  [From  a  speech  of  Richard  Price  Morgan,  Pontiac,  Illinois, 

12  February  1909:]  Speaking  of  the  relative  merits  of  New  England 
rum  and  corn  juice,  as  he  called  it,  to  illuminate  the  human  mind,  he 
told  me  this  story  of  John  Moore,  who  resided  south  of  Blooming 
Grove,  and  subsequently  became  state  treasurer:  Mr.  Moore  came  to 
Bloomington  one  Saturday  in  a  cart  drawn  by  a  fine  pair  of  red  steers. 
For  some  reason  he  was  a  little  late  starting  home,  and  besides  his 
brown  jug,  he  otherwise  had  a  good  load  on.  In  passing  through  the 
grove  that  night,  one  wheel  of  his  cart  struck  a  stump  or  root  and 
threw  the  pole  out  of  the  ring  of  the  yoke.  The  steers,  finding  them- 
selves free,  ran  away,  and  left  John  Moore  sound  asleep  in  his  cart, 
where  he  remained  all  night.  Early  in  the  morning,  he  roused  himself, 
and  looking  over  the  side  of  the  cart  and  around  in  the  woods,  he 
said:  "If  my  name  is  John  Moore,  I've  lost  a  pair  of  steers;  if  my  name 
ain't  John  Moore,  I've  found  a  cart."  After  a  good  laugh  together, 
Lincoln  said:  "Morgan,  if  you  ever  tell  this  story,  you  must  add  that 
Moore  told  it  on  himself." 

Isaac  N.  Phillips,  ed.,  AL  by  Some  Men  Who  Knew  Him  (1910), 
pp.  99-100.  AL  must  have  been  fooling  Morgan,  for  this  is  a 
perennial  favorite  of  the  jestbooks,  from  at  least  1617  when  it 
appeared  in  a  temperance  tract  by  Thomas  Young,  England's  Bane: 
or  the  Description  of  Drunkennesse,  sig.  F2,  as  about  John  Lawrence 
who  "being  at  Windsor,  and  drunke  so  hard,  that  having  a  Cart 
and  three  Horses,  he  was  not  able  to  stand  to  drive  them  out  of 
towne,  but  some  of  his  company  helpt  him  up  into  the  Cart, 
thinking  the  horse  would  bring  him  home.  (But  so  it  chanced  he 
fell  a  sleepe  in  the  Cart)  and  the  Horse  going  in  the  middest  of  the 
Forrest,  and  there  stayed  feeding,  came  a  good  fellow  by,  and 
stole  away  two  of  the  Horse:  The  Filhorse  making  after  his  fel- 
lowes,  drew  the  man  in  the  Cart  so  farre  that  it  was  out  of  his 
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knowledge  where  he  was:  and  either  by  the  braying  of  the  horse, 
or  some  Jut  of  the  Cart,  hee  by  chance  awaked  before  hee  was 
come  to  himselfe:  (which  being)  and  he  seeing  but  one  Horse  in 
the  Cart,  cried  out,  Lord,  where  am  1?  Or  who  am  I?  If  I  am  ]ohn 
Lawrence,  then  have  I  lost  a  Cart  and  three  Horses:  But  if  I  am 
not  John  Lawrence,  then  have  I  found  a  Cart  and  one  Horse." 

268.  [In  the  same  speech,  Morgan  recalls  a  day  in  1856:]  I  stood 
next  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  heard  him  say:  "You  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  He  was  addressing  an 
assemblage  of  three  or  four  hundred  people  from  the  raised  platform  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Pike  House,  in  Bloomington,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  and  reviewing  the  arguments  of  Douglas  in 
support  of  it.  His  application  of  his  epigram  was  so  apt  and  so  forcible 
that  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  L  believe  that  no  verbal  modification 
of  it  would  be  accurate. 

Ibid.,  pp.  102-103.  Morgan's  emphasis  on  witnessing  the  event  was 
necessary  because  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Complete  Works  of 
AL  (1905),  3:349n  reported  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  could  not  discover 
whether  AL  had  said  this  oft-quoted  remark,  printed,  for  example, 
in  A.  K.  McClure,  ed.,  "Abe"  Lincoln's  Yams  &  Stories  (1901)  as: 
"It  is  true  that  you  may  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time;  you 
can  even  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time;  but  you  can't  fool 
all  the  people  all  the  time"  (p.  124).  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson,  An 
Autobiography  of  AL  (1926),  p.  159,  follows  Nicolay  and  Hay  in 
saying  the  talk  was  given  at  Clinton,  111.,  8  September  1858,  but 
otherwise  gives  Morgan's  version. 

f Entries  269-270  are  from  an  anonymous  article,  "The  Sad 
Humorist,"  Collier's,  13  February  1909,  p.  16. 

269.  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  called  at  the 
White  House  early  one  morning.  He  was  told  that  the  President  was 
downstairs;  that  he  could  go  right  down.  He  found  the  President 
polishing  his  boots.  Somewhat  amazed,  Senator  Sumner  said:  "Why, 
Mr.  President,  do  you  black  your  own  boots?"  With  a  vigorous  rub  of 
the  brush  the  President  replied:  "Whose  boots  did  you  think  I'd  black?" 

Thomas  Lowry,  Personal  Reminiscences  of  AL  (1910),  p.  24,  says  it 
was  Secretary  Chase  who  complains,  "Gentlemen  don't  black 
their  own  boots  in  Washington."  AL  asks,  "Whose  boots  do  they 
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By  Thomas  E  Schwartz 

Undoubtedly  the  most  famous 
utterance  ever  attributed  to 
Lincoln  is,  "You  can  fool  all 
the  people  some  of  the  time  and  some 
of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can- 
not fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 
Early  recollections  place  the  saying  in 
an  1858  speech  Lincoln  delivered  in 
Clinton,  Illinois.  The  first  appeared  in 
1904  by  E.  E.  Pierson,  who  remem- 
bered Lewis  Campbell,  a  respected  cit- 
izen of  DeWitt  County,  telling  him  of 
the  1858  speeches  that  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  delivered  in  Clinton.  Accord- 
ing to  Campbell,  Lincoln  said,  "Judge 
Douglas  cannot  fool  the  people:  you 
may  fool  people  for  a  time;  you  can 
fool  a  part  of  the  people  all  the  time; 
but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time."1  The  following  year,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  under- 
took investigations  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  mystery.  Many  remembered 
Lincoln  speaking  in  Clinton  but  fewer 
remember  his  exact  words  with  only  a 
handful  indicating  that  Lincoln  uttered 
something  about  fooling  people.  The 
findings  of  these  newspaper  investiga- 
tions became  part  of  a  1905  revised 
and  expanded  edition  of  Lincoln's  writ- 
ings originally  edited  and  compiled  by 
John  Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  A  foot- 
note for  the  Clinton  speech  entry 
reads:  "The  question  has  been  widely 
discussed  and  still  remains  unsettled  as 
to  whether  Lincoln  originated  the 
memorable  epigram:  'You  can  fool  all 
the  people  some  of  the  time  and  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.' 
In  1905  the  Chicago  'Tribune'  and  the 
Brooklyn  'Eagle'  combined  efforts  in 
an  endeavor  to  solve  the  enigma  for  all 


time.  After  investigation  several  wit- 
nesses were  found,  notably  Lewis 
Campbell  of  DeWitt  County,  111.;  J.  J. 
Robinson  of  Lincoln,  111.;  and  J.  L. 
Hill  of  Fletcher,  O.,  who  agreed  that 
Lincoln  had  expressed  the  sentiment,  if 
not  the  exact  words  generally  quoted. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  used  the  phrase 
in  the  above  speech  while  addressing 
the  people  of  Clinton,  though  the 
'Pantagraph'  fails  to  cite  it.  Naturally, 
the  newspaper  reports  in  those  days 
were  never  complete,  and  the  editor  on 
this  particular  occasion  even  apologizes 
for  his  lack  of  space  to  give  the  entire 
report  of  this  speech."2  Nicolay  and  Hay 
remained  suspicious  of  recollected  words. 
Since  Nicolay  died  in  1901  and  Hay  on 
July  1, 1905,  the  inclusion  of  the  note  was 
undertaken  by  the  editor  of  the  revised 
edition,  not  Nicolay  and  Hay.  The  editor 
also  assigned  the  incorrect  date  of 
September  8,  1858,  to  the  speech. 

The  Reverend  William  Eleazer 
Barton,  a  prolific  author  of  many  books 
on  Lincoln  and  his  family,  published  reg- 
ularly in  the  Dearborn  Independent  on 
Lincoln  topics.  His  sleuthing  uncovered 
the  Pierson  recollection  and  other 
accounts  of  the  quote  by  Lincoln's  con- 
temporaries. Barton  points  out  the 
problems  with  the  recollected  testimo- 
ny but  concludes:  "The  evidence  is  far 
from  conclusive  but  it  is  not  lacking  in 
probability.  It  sounds  like  Lincoln."3 

Paul  Angle,  the  young  executive 
secretary  for  the  Lincoln  Centennial 
Association,  quicldy  realized  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  the  mysterious  Lincoln 
quote.  Among  his  many  responsibili- 
ties was  to  answer  research  queries 
about  Lincoln  utterances.  At  the  top  of 
the  list  was  whether  Lincoln  uttered 
the  famous  words  at  Clinton.  Angle 
wrote  a  memorandum  outlining  his 


evaluation  of  the  evidence:  "This  epi- 
gram is  almost  universally  believed  to 
have  been  coined  by  Lincoln  in  a 
speech  at  Clinton,  Illinois,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1858  (usually  dated  Sept.  8), 
and  many  qualified  students  accept  it  as 
indubitably  genuine.  While  it  is  not 
printed  in  the  text  of  the  Complete 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  editors 
(or  editor?)  give  it  a  qualified  certi- 
fication in  a  footnote  to  the  report  of 
Lincoln's  Clinton  speech,  and  repro- 
duce it  without  qualification  in  the 
anthology  which  accompanies  that 
compilation.  It  should  be  remembered, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  no  contem- 
porary authority  for  the  apothegm. 
Our  only  source  of  information  regard- 
ing what  Lincoln  said  at  Clinton  is  a 
summary,  avowedly  incomplete,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Bloomington 
Pantagraph  for  September  9,  1858. 
Not  until  1905 — years  after  the  remark 
had  won  a  secure  place  in  American 
folklore — did  several  men  who  had 
heard  Lincoln  speak  at  Clinton  come 
forward  to  assert  that  on  that  occasion 
he  had  used  these  words.  The  recollec- 
tions of  these  men,  however,  differ  not 
only  from  each  other  in  important  par- 
ticulars, but  also  vary  materially  from 
established  facts.  Naturally,  implicit 
confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  their 
statements.  Moreover,  several  who 
were  present  at  the  Clinton  meeting 
have  no  recollection  of  Lincoln's  use  of 
the  epigram.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton  has 
pointed  out  (Dearborn  Independent, 
Sept.  11,  1926)  that  if  Lincoln  actually 
struck  upon  such  a  felicitous  expression 
at  Clinton,  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not 
repeat  it  in  any  of  the  five  remaining 
debates,  all  of  which  were  reported  ver- 
batim. The  words  are  Lincolnian  in 
continued  on  page  3 
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continued  from  page  1 
character,  to  be  sure,  but  that  fact  is  hard- 
ly a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  implic- 
idy  that  Lincoln  actually  spoke  them." 

Angle  reflected  the  growing  view 
exemplified  in  the  academy  by  Profes- 
sor James  Garfield  Randall,  that  to  find 
the  "real"  Lincoln,  evidence  must  be 
sorted  and  evaluated  according  to 
accepted  cannons  of  historical  method- 
ology. Without  locating  the  phrase  in  a 
contemporary  newspaper  account  or 
diary,  recollected  words  many  years 
after  the  fact  were  weak  pegs  to  hang 
the  quote  upon.  While  historians  in  the 
Lincoln  field  followed  Angle's  admoni- 
tion, popular  writers  continued  to  use 
the  phrase.  Archer  Shaw  places  the 
quote  in  The  Lincoln  Encyclopedia 
(1950),  citing  the  Nicolay  and  Hay 


reprint  as  the  source  without  mention- 
ing the  qualifications.  Roy  P.  Basler 
reasserts  Paul  Angle's  position  in  a 
footnote  to  the  September  2,  1858, 
speech  contained  in  The  Collected  Works 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1953). 

Citing  the  Bloomington  Panta- 
graph,  September  3,  1858,  as  the 
source  for  the  entry  Basler  summaries 
the  history  of  the  mysterious  Lincoln 
utterance:  "Tradition  has  come  to 
attribute  to  the  Clinton  speeches  one  of 
Lincoln's  most  famous  utterances — 
'You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time  and  some  of  the  people  all  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
all  of  the  time.'  In  1905  testimony  was 
gathered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Brooklyn  Eagle  to  prove  that  Lincoln 
continued  on  page  6 
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confirmed  from  page  3 
used  the  epigram  at  Clinton.  The  testi- 
mony was  conflicting  and  dubious  in 
some  particulars,  but  die  epigram  has 
remained  a  favorite  in  popular  usage. 
Neither  the  report  in  the  Pantograph 
which  provides  the  text  of  the  Clinton 
speeches,  nor  any  other  contemporary 
Lincoln  reference  located  by  the  present  edi- 
tors, make  any  reference  to  the  epigram."* 

Historians  focused  attention  on 
the  earliest  claims  traced  back  to 
Clinton.  Another  claim  dating  a  few 
years  later  posits  that  Lincoln  uttered 
the  words  in  1856  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois.   William  Pitt  Kellogg,  an 
Illinois  lawyer,  politician,  and  contem- 
porary of  Lincoln,  wrote  a  lengthy  rec- 
ollection of  Lincoln.  In  response  to  a 
solicitation  from  Lincoln  Centennial 
Association  secretary  James  R.  B.  Van 
Cleave,  Kellogg  penned  his  remarks  on 
February  8,  1909.  Kellogg  detailed  his 
memories  from  the  1856  Republican 
Convention  held  in  Major's  Hall  where 
Lincoln  delivered  what  is  known  as  the 
"Lost  Speech."  Kellogg  claimed:  "I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  occupy  a  seat 
well  in  front,  and  listened  to  speech 
with  close  attention.  When  he  came 
forward  to  speak  of  course  there  was 
much  excitement.  Mr.  Lincoln  began 
very  slowly,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
card  upon  which  he  had  evidently  jot- 
ted  down   some    of   his  leading 
thoughts.  From  time  to  time,  as  he 
reached  some  climax  in  his  argument, 
he  would  advance  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar gesture  hurl  the  point,  so  to  speak, 
at  his  audience;  then  as  the  audience 
rose  to  their  feet  to  cheer,  he  would 
walk  slowly  backward,  bowing  and 
glancing  at  the  card  he  held  in  his 
hand,  again  he  would  resume  his 
speech,  making  his  points  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  like  effect.  I  was  in 
this  speech,  discussing  the  question  of 
popular  sovereignty,  and  declaring  that 
Douglas's  position  upon  the  question 
of  unfriendly  legislation  was  rank 
sophistry,  that  Lincoln  used  the  epi- 
gram, 'You  can  fool  all  the  people  some 


of  the  time,  you  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool 
all  die  people  all  the  time.'  It  was  here 
also  that  he  made  that  often  quoted 
declaration,  'We  say  to  the  southern 
disunionists,  we  won't  go  out  of  the 
Union,  and  you  shan't"*  Kellogg's 
view  was  shared  by  Richard  Price 
Morgan,    who    worked    with  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  from  1852 
until  1857  and  founded  the  town  of 
Dwight,  Illinois.  Addressing  a  group  in 
Pontiac,  Illinois,  on  February  12, 
1909,  Morgan  claimed:  "It  was  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  that  I  received  this 
letter— 1856— that  I  stood  next  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  heard  him  say:  'You  can 
fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time.'  He  was  addressing  an 
assemblage  of  about  three  or  four  hun- 
dred people  from  the  raised  platform  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Pike  House  in 
Bloomington,  111.,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  and  review- 
ing the  arguments  of  Douglas  in  sup- 
port of  it.  His  application  of  his  epi- 
gram was  so  apt  and  so  forcible  that  I 
have  never  forgotten  it,  and  I  believe 
that  no  verbal  modification  of  it  would 
be  accurate.  In  his  final  peroration  of 
that  address,  referring  again  to  the 
arguments    favoring    the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  he  said,  with  wonderful 
energy  and  earnestness:  'Surely,  surely, 
my  friends,  you  cannot  be  deceived  by 
such  sophistries.'"6  While  not  in  agree- 
ment on  the  exact  phraseology,  Kellogg 
and  Morgan  both  seem  to  think 
Lincoln  uttered  the  sentiment  in  a  dif- 
ferent town  at  an  earlier  time.  Don  and 
Virginia  Fehrenbacher,  finding  nothing 
in  the  record  to  support  Kellogg  and 
Morgan's  claims,  rate  the  recollections 
with  a  "D"  grade.7 

A  final  variation  was  advanced  in 
the  1920s.  Hoyt's  New  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Quotations,  revised  by  Kate 
Louise  Roberts  in  1922,  attributes  the 
quote  to  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum,  the 
great  nineteenth-century  showman.  An 
entry  note  in  part  reads  "Attributed  to 


Lincoln  but  denied  by  Spofford."8 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Prescott  Spofford 
was  a  popular  writer  of  fiction  and 
poetry  who  wrote  for  popular  maga- 
zines such  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
Harper's  Bazaar.  Two  years  following 
the  publication  of  Hoyt's,  Mrs.  Mida 
McGillicuddy,  described  by  the  Inter- 
national News  Service  as  a  "Dallas  his- 
torian," repeated  the  claim  that  the 
showman  P.  T.  Barnum  actually  coined 
the  phrase  and  Abraham  Lincoln  mere- 
ly quoted  Barnum  in  Clinton.9  If  the 
epigram  is  Lincolnian  in  sentiment, 
one  could  equally  argue  that  it  is 
Barnumian:  the  supporting  evidence  in 
both  cases  is  equally  tenuous. 

'As  cited  in  William  E.  Barton, 
'"But  you  Can't  Fool  All  the  People  All 
the  Time'— Did  Lincoln  Say  It?" 
Dearborn  Independent,  Sept.  11,  1926, 
8,  18. 

2John  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  eds., 
The  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(New  York:  Francis  D.  Tandy,  Co., 
1905),  3:349. 

3Ibid.,  18. 

4Roy  P.  Basler  et  al.,  eds.,  The 
Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Press,  1953),  2:81. 

'William  Pitt  Kellogg  to  James  R. 
B.  Van  Cleave,  Feb.  8,  1909,  TS, 
Henry  Horner  Lincoln  Collection, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library. 

6Morgan's  recollection  is  found  in 
Paul  Angle,  ed.,  Abraham  Lincoln  By 
Some  Men  Who  Knew  Him  (Chicago: 
Americana  House,  1950),  73-74. 

7Don  E.  and  Virginia  Fehrenbach- 
er, eds.,  Recollected  Words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (Stanford,  Calif:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1996),  277,  335-36. 

8Kate  Louise  Roberts,  Hoyt's  New 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations  (New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
1922),  182. 

9"Says  Epigram  Credited  To 
Lincoln  Is  Barnum's,"  Murphysboro 
Independent,  Sept.  24,  1924,  newspa- 
per clipping,  reference  files,  Henry 
Horner  Lincoln  Collection. 


Did  Lincoln  Say  It? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

That  familiar  saying,  "You  can 
fool  all  the  people  part  of  the  time, 
and  part  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time,"  has  long  been  attributed 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  Clinton, 
111.,  there  is  a  Lincoln  statue,  on 
the  pedestal  of  which  the  saying  la 
inscribed,  with  the  statement  that 
the  words  were  "spoken  in  an  ad- 
dress in  Clinton,  July  27,  1858,  by 
Abraham  Lincoln."  The  sentiment 
might  perhaps  have  been  pointedly 
used  at  that  time  for  those  were  the 
days  of  the  contest  with  Douglas  for 
the  senatorship,  but  the  orator  on 
the  day  the  statue  was  dedicated 
informed  this  writer  that  he  had 
only  the  memory  of  a  very  old  man 
to  rely  upon. 

The  s*me  dictum  is  phrased  dif- 
ferently in  the  recent  Home  Book 
of  Quota  tions  arranged  by  Burton 
! Stevenson,  thus:  "You  can  fool  some 
'of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and 
jail  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
'but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people 
tall  the  time."  Mr.  Stevenson  cites  a 
speech  by  Lincoln  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  on   .May   29,   1856,   "on  the 
authority  of  William  P.  Kellogg." 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  diligent 
search  hati  been  made  by  more  than 
one  Linco;inian  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  tjfle  attribution  of  this  say- 
ing to  I  Lincoln.  It  has  a  Lincoln 


quality,  but  there  Is  no  absolute  evi- 
dence that  he  used  these  words. 
Years  ago  there  was  considerable 
newspaper  discussion  of  their  au- 
thenticity, but  no  correspondent 
came  forward  with  definite  evidence. 
Tradition  is  not  trustworthy  and; 
memories  are  fallible. 

P.  LAURISTON  BULLARD. 
Boston. 


Iilncoln  on  Foollnsr  Uie  Pooplr. 

C.  S.  A*..  Trrnton,  Mo.:  The  quotation 
you  ask  about  is  attributed  to  Lincoln. 
"If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
your  fellow  citizens,"  he  said  to  a  caller 
at.  the  White  House,  "you  can  never 
regain  their  respect  artel  esteem.  It  is 
true  that  you  may  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time;  you  can  even  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time;  but  yon 
can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the  time." 


'  I  ^HERE  seems  to  be  some  dispute  as  to  whether 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  responsible  for  the 
saying  that  "You  can  fool  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  etc.,"  but  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  he  was  a  conservative  man  and  were  he  alive 
and  living  in  this  town  today,  he  would  add  to  his 
conservatism  by  advising  you  to  open  a  bank  account 
with 


Plenty  of  space  here  for  name  of  Your  Bank  or  other  information  you 
desire  the  public  to  have.  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  Advertising  Blotters,  Specialties,  Novel- 
ties, or  Souvenirs  for  you  ::::::: 
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